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lection and simple prayer; second, passive faith; third, naked faith, 
stripped of all images, sensations, and perceptions. God is no longer 
perceptible to reason or feeling; fourth, death, the soul like a dead body, 
insensible to all things; fifth, resurrection, the stirring of life in the 
dead soul; sixth, the transfiguration, the soul transformed because the 
will of God takes the place of the separate will and life. Of the soul's 
dark night Eenelon has given a wonderful account, and in that long exile 
of his at Cambrai doubtless the last spark of self expired. 

The studies contained in this volume of Buffon, the naturalist in his 
garden, and of Lamartine, the romantic with his poetic passion for Julie 
Charles, are much lighter matter than the first two studies. They have, 
however, the same grave distinction of style, the same conscientious pre- 
cision. This is a volume of essays at once grave and gay, deep and light, 
readable and of permanent value. 



A Personal Keoord. By Joseph Conrad. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1912. 

" As a general rule," writes the author in his friendly preface, " we 
do not want much encouragement to talk about ourselves." But that, 
of course, depends upon whom we are. Joseph Conrad, for example, is a 
man of the least subjective temperament in the world. He needs every 
kind of prodding to persuade him to talk of himself and this Personal 
Record is as impersonal as such a thing can possibly be. Unlike M. 
Anatole France, who assures us that he never writes of anything but 
himself, his own adventures in the field of thought, Joseph Conrad, as 
great a master of style in his own kind as the other, writes of everything 
he sees and hears, but most casually and incidentally of himself. Even 
in this book of personalia, he appears as a mere chance and random ob- 
server of cosmic affairs. 

The subject which evidently he treats as larger and more significant, his 
art, recurs constantly. He writes: 

"I have tried with an almost filial regard to render the vibration of 
life in the great world of waters, in the hearts of the simple men who 
have for ages traversed its solitudes, and also that something sentient 
which seems to dwell in ships— the creatures of their hands and the objects 
of their care." 

He tells us of the sea until one comes to know how winds and waves, 
the lights and darkness of it and the methodical, professional response 
to its demands have entered into his blood and become the really more 
articulate part of his nature. He tells us of a friend who once kindly 
suggested to him, "You might tell me something of your life." But 
Conrad adds, " I do not think I told him much of my life-story then or 
later." No, Mr. Conrad's life-story is shut in his own bosom and never 
will it be revealed except by indirection. 

Two things emerge from this wonderfully written record: first, that, 
born an inlander (in the Ukraine in 1857), he demanded at the age of 
fifteen to become a seaman and secretly he had adopted a foreign father- 
land, for he had determined to be an English seaman. This in itself 
bespeaks the extraordinary mortal by its strange and imaginative power 
of initiative. How the author afterward became a great master of Eng- 
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lish prose is merely indicated. He saw Almayer and took a brooding 
interest in the man's strange psychology. He began to write about him 
and here and there, line by line, on his travels and in his vacations the 
story of Almayer' s Folly took form. 

In the Personal Record are all the flaws as well as all the splendors and 
wonders of Conrad's writing. He leads us hither and yon, from his middle- 
aged life at sea back to his early boyhood; he lingers over old memories 
and traditions of his ancestral home and describes several generations 
of his family. And here and there in the woof of the story are those 
haunting bits of vision, those glowing and gorgeously colored bits that 
give the distinctive quality to his work — echoes of the sea, the wind's 
ways, hints of an almost religious literary creed. He says: 

" The power of sound has always been greater than the power of sense. 
I do not say this by way of disparagement. It is better for mankind to 
be impressionable than reflective. Nothing humanely great — great, I mean, 
as effecting a whole mass of lives — has come by reflection. On the other 
hand, you cannot fail to see the power of mere words; such words as 
glory, for instance, or pity." 

This is the utterance of the literary artist. Of the creative artist we 
may get some idea when he describes an interruption in his study: 

" All I know is that for twenty months, neglecting the common joys 
that fall to the lot of the humblest on this earth, I had, like the prophet 
of old, 'wrestled with the Lord' for my creation, for the headlands of 
the coast, for the darkness of the placid gulf, the light on the snows, 
the clouds in the sky, and for the breath of life that had to be blown 
into the shapes of men and women, of Latin and Saxon, of Jew and 
Gentile. These are perhaps strong words, but it is difficult to characterize 
otherwise the intimacy and the strain of a creative effort in which mind 
and will and conscience are engaged to the full, hour after hour, day after 
day, away from the world and all that makes life really lovable and gentle 
— something for which a material parallel can only be found in the 
everlasting somber stress of the westward winter passage round Cape 
Horn. For that, too, is the wrestling of men with the might of their 
Creator, in a great isolation from the world, without the amenities and 
consolations of life, a lonely struggle under a sense of overmatched little- 
ness for no reward that could be adequate, but for the mere winning of 
a longitude." 

Whoever has loved The Nigger of the Narcissus and Lord Jim will 
read this Personal Record for just what he found in the novels; for the 
dignity and power of words, for the great free sense of the sweeping cosmic 
forces, and for the penetrating pity, yet stoic and unyielding, with which 
the evanescent destinies of man are handled. 



The Centenary Thackeray. Twenty volumes. Illustrated by Harry 
Furniss, Thackeray, Doyle, Walker, Cruikshank, Leech. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1911. 

The new edition of Thackeray's works is well called the Harry Furniss 
edition. Mr. Furniss is that rare artist, the real illustrator, who not only 
keeps true to the text, but illuminates it. He has caught the author's 
spirit so fully that his drawings — and there are more than a hundred of 



